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FOR THE ARIEL. 


TO THE LOST CHILD. 


Ay! shake the ripe nuts from the hazel bush, 
And scatter its sere leaves o’er thee—— 

Let the brown hoard all thy terrors hush, 
And lighten the care before thee. 


Yes, weary thyself, fair child, with the sport 
That the wildwood riches can bring thee; 

And as stoops the sun, and the day grows short, 
On the mossbank in slumber fling thee, 


There shalt thou dream of the green grass-plat, 
And the creeping vines o’er thy dwelling, 

And peep through the hand at thy mother’s eye, 
Where the tear of delight is swelling. 


But that mother—shall she on the pillow lay 
Her head—while her heart is aching 

For thee, wayward urchin, as thoughtless, astray, 
Thou hast left her—thy home forsaking. 


Yet why should’st thou weep, in the joyous wood, 
Where all is laughing around thee— 

Though the cheek of thy mother hath lost its blood, 
And her blinded eye hath not found thee. 


Then shake the brown nuts in thine apron lap, 
And enjoy the moment before thee; 

For alas, too soon comes the bitter grief 
Of the sad world hanging o’er thee. 


Too soon comes the hour, when the sylvan sport 
May no longer dispel thy sorrow— 
When thou'lt linger the day through in sadd’ning 
thought, 
And no more put thy trust in the morrow. 


Mas. Hemans.—-The double number of Blackwood, just re- 
ceived, contains four poetical effusions by this lady, all of 
which are excellent. We have selected the first, in which a 
very beautifnl idea is happily treated. Who will not believe 
hereafter, with the poets, that the swan expires in mourn- 
fully ravishing melody Com.* Advertiser. 


THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK. 


Midst the long reeds that o’er a Grecian stream 
Unto the faint wind sigh’d melodiously, 

And where the sculpture of a broken shrine 
Seat out, through Eetowy grass and thick wild flowers, 
Dim alabaster gleams—a lonely swan 

Warbled in death-chant, and a poet stood 
Listening to that strange music, as it shook 

The lilies on the waves; and made the pines, 
And all the laurels of the haunted shore, 

Thrill to its passion. Oh! the tones were sweet, 
Ev’n painfully—as with the sweetness wrung 
From parting love; and to the poet’s thought 
This was their language. 


** Summer, I depart! 

O light and laughing Summer, fare thee well! 

No song the less through thy rich woods shall swell, 
For one, one broken heart! 


**And fare ye well, young flowers, 

Ye will not mourn! Ye will shed odors still, 

And wave in glory, colouring every rill 
Known to my youth’s fresh hours. 


“And ye, bright founts that lie 
Far in the whispering forest, lone and deep, 
My wing no more shall stir your lovely sleep— 
Sweet water, I must die! 


** Will ye not send one tone 
Of sorrow through the shades? one murmur low? 
Shall not the green leaves from your voices know 
That I, your child, am gone? 


** No! ever glad and free! 
Ye have no sounds a tale of death to tell; 
Waves, joyous waves, flow on, and fare ye well! ) 
e will not mourn for me. Fy 


‘- But thou, sweet boon, too late 

Pour’d on my parting bgeath, vain gift of song! 

Why comest thou th .astering, rich, and strong, 
In the dark ‘ate? 


** Only to make igh + 
Of echo-voices from thei . cell; 


Only to say—O sunshine lue skies! 
life and love, fitewell 


Thus flow’d the death-chant on: while mournfully 
Soft winds and waves made answer, and the tones 
Buried in rocks along the Grecian stream, 

Rocks and dim caverns of old prophecy, 

Woke to respond: and all the air was fill’d 

With thatone sighing sound—‘‘ Farewell, farewell!” 
Fill’d with that sound? high in the calm blue heavens 
Ev’n then a skylark sung; soft summer clouds 

Were floating round him, all transpierced with light, 
And midst that pearly radiance his dark wings 
Quiver’d with song; such free triumphant song, 

As if tears were not—as if breaking hearts 

Had not a place below—as if the tomb 

Were of another world; and thus that strain 

Spoke to the poet’s heart exultingly. 


The Summer is come; she hath said, ‘ Rejoice!’ 
The wild woods thrill to her merry voice; 
Her sweet breath is wandering around on high; 
Sing, sing, through the echoing sky! 
‘* There ie joy in the mountains; the bright waves leap, 
Like the bounding stag when he breaks from sleep; 
Mirthiully, wildly, they flash along; 
Let the heavens ring with song! 


** There is joy in the fore bird of night 
Hath made the leaves tre with deep delight; 
But mine is the glory to sunshine given; 

Sing, sing, through the laughing heaven! 


** Mine are the wings of the soaring morn, 
_ Mine the free gales with the day-spring born! 
Only young rapture can mount so high; 
Sing, sing, through the echoing sky!” 


So those two voices met: so Joy and Death 
Mingled their accents; and, amidst the rush 
Of many thoughts, the listening poet eried, 
**Qh! thou art mighty, thou art wonderful, 
Mysterious Nature! not in thy free range 

Of woods and wilds alone, thou biendest thus 
The dirge-note and the song of festival!” 


A COMPARISON. 

A heart is like a fan,—and why? 

*T will flutter when a beau is nigh : 

Oft times with gentle speech he’ll take it, 
Play with it for awhile, and break it! 


A Reuierovs Distinctrion.— And pray, Mr. S—n—,’ 
said one of his fellow collegians to the leader of a reli- 
gious sect in one of our universities, ‘ pray, let me in- 
quire what it is that you cal! yourself?’ ‘I,sir-—I? why, 
sir, I call myself a moderate Calvinist.’ * Then, sir, let 
me tell you,’ replied the querist, * that you might just as 
well call yourself a tame tiger !’ 
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FOR THE ANIEL. 
THE TOWN TATLER-<NO. 24. 


Tlow many drink the enp 

Of baleful grict, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery. Sore pierced by wintry winds, 

Mow-many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty... ... Tuomson. 
Passing along Markct street numbers of females may 
may be seen, particularly of a Saturday night, bear- 
ing their bundles from or to the shops of their em- 
ployers. It has eften occurred to me, that among 
those crowds were many of amiable character and 
superior mind, who merited a better fate. Their con- 
dition is one of anxiety and humiliation. For inde- 
pendent of having to tuil vie assiduity, from 
early morning to midnight, th@y are compelled to car- 
ty their bundles of worgaepons all weathers, and 
are too often subjected to impertinent remarks of 
coarse and unfeeling minds: 1 once saw a female of 
this description, who had brought in her work to be 
inspected, and, while waiting for my purchase, I 
watched with some interest the look of sadness with 
which shé*Witnessed the scrutiny of her needlework. 
Every censure was received with a sigh, and as she 
took the trifling pittance, the fruits of her toil, and 
left the shop, I inquired her name. ‘There was about 
her something calculated to excite the attention of an 
observer, and the little I heard of her history interest- 
ed me exceedingly. Her father had been an officer 
of some distinction during the war of the revolution, 
and spent the close of his life in vainly soliciting that 
justice from his country, which the brave and merito- 
rious have too often been denied. He died a few 
years, soon after the decease of a son, who had gone 
abroad in pursuit of commerce, leaving a widow, and 
Mary, the subject of the present notice. Her mother 
was infirm, and after the decease of hersole protector 
was thrown upon the cold.charities of the world. 

It was then that Mary saw the necéssity of exert- 
ing herself to contribute to the support of a mother 
she so tenderly loved. The task was arduous—it ap- 
peared almost hopeless; for Mary had been cherished 
with the utmost delicacy and affection by her father, 
whose gray hairs would have been brought with ten- 
fold sorrow to the grave, could he have supposed that 
Mary, the artless, lovely object on which he doated, 
would, when he was gone, be driven to grievous and 
ill-requited labor for subsistence. But his tender anx- 
iety was in vain; the cyes from which he was wont to 
throw back the thick locks, as le pressed her in pride 
and in joy to his aged bosom, have been doomed to 
ache over the midnight lamp, and the taper fingers 
that played in his silver khair have become hardened 
with the toil that has stolen away the color from her 
cheek. 

Mary was at first induced to try her skill in paint- 
ing, of which she had some knowledge, and finished 
many delicate specimens of landscapes and flowers. 
But she found it impossible to dispose of them with 
sufficient readiness, and after trying a variety of ex- 
pedients, obtained employment from the stores in Mar- 
ket street. She was enabled to earn a scanty pittance, 


out of which she contrived to support herself and mo- 
ther, whose sickness was a severe tax upon her indus. 
try. Thenight on which [ had seen her was cold and 
wet. She had come from her humble shed in a distant 
part of the city—for she was forced to seek out remote 
tenements where rents are lowest—through the wins 
try streets; and I observed as she stood by the counter 
the paleness of her lips, and the tremor that shook 
her frame. Her clothing was too thin for the scason ; 
the winds were piercing and required warm apparel 
to keep out their bitterness, but the poor sufferer could 
ill afford to increase her wardrobe. Her little eain- 
ings barely sufficed to pay for house rent and fuel and 
medicine for her mother: when she came home on a 
Saturday night and sunk down exhausted upon her 
chair, to count out her pittance, she found, after pay- 
ing for these, there was barely sufficient left to buy 
food for herself, and many a time has the poor girl 
gone hungry to her lowly couch, shivering with the 
cold, her spiritssinking in despair. The tear that of- 
ten bedewed her cheek, as she sat by her mother’s 
bed-side, plying her needle with painful industry, gave 
vent to the griefs that preyed upon her heart. Those 
tears, and the consciousness of sustaining the life of a 
sick mother, the beloved and dear partner of her po- 
verty and sufferings, were all the relief that her sor- 
rows knew during her long and severe trials. Her 
feet were often wet and cold for hours together, and 
within doors, intense application constantly persisted 
in, lent powerful aid to the destroyer. Her naturally 
buoyant spirits and fine constitution gave way under 
the pressure, and her mind, wrought up sometimes to 
a most painful agony, threatened to give way and leave 
her a maniac! It was apparent to all that disease had 
laid her hand upon the fair maiden, and those who 
met her in the street, started at her spectre-like ap- 
pedrance, and wondered that one so pale and thin, yet 
lovely withai, should so venture. from her home. 
Alas! they little knew the anguish, silent but deep, 
that gathered around that home. 

And this is but one picture of the many that exist in 
Philadelphia, and in other cities also, to the disgrace 
of manhood and the shame of humanity. There is 
something wrong, radically wrong in a state of things 
that permits, nay occasions them. Half the toil that 
Mary exercised should have been sufficient for her 
maintenance, and would have been, if the recompense 
had been proportioned to her industry. She labored 
faithfully, her tasks were greater than a tyrant would 
have fixed upor his slave, but her wages were beg- 
garly; and any system that sacrifices such victims, is 
a vile and unholy imposition. ‘The amount of suffer- 
ing existing among females who are compelled to rely 
upon their own industry for support, is sufficient, were 
it known, to excite the sympathy of every manly spi- 
rit, and make the sensitive breast overflow with sor- 
row. Hadcommon justice been rendered to the poor 
girl, whose virtues and whose sufferings I have here 
spoken of, she had lived and been happy, for she was 
industrious and good; but society doomed her to a 
worse than Egyptian bondage, and she is numbered 


among the dead. Her mother had rapidly declined, 
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and died in the arms of her faithful daughter, who 
was too much overcome by this calamity to sustain 
her hard lot any loager. Some of the neighbors who 
accidentally visited the house, found them cold and 
senseless in each otherSgarms, locked in the embrace 
of death; and one grave received the remains of both 
Moruzr and Davenrer. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
DISAPVOINTED LOVE, 


Frailty, thy name is woman.—Skakspeere. 


In silence all creation slept, 

Above there glow’d one only star; 
As thus a cheerless lover swept 

In sulitude his wild guitar. 


How often in the greenwood shade, 
Louisa! have I call’d thee mine, 
Upon thy breast my head I’ve laid, 
And sigh’d upon those lips of thine. 
And as 1 kiss’d thy humid cheek, 
We pledged the mutual vow of love;— 
I thoug:t not then that thou -culd’st speak 
So talsely——and so faithless prove. 


But now, alas! my hopes have sped, 
Those scenes of love that brightly shone, 
Mave all like vain illusions fled, 
And I am lett to weep alone. 
Louisa, I wilt love thee yet, 
Though thou so busely hast deceiv’d— 
Those taded hours Pil ne’er forget 
When thou so fondly wert believ'd. 


Ah! hard his lot thus doom’d to bear 

The trowns of unrelenting Fate— 
Condemn’d to linger in despair, 

And pine benea h frail woman’s hate; 
Yes, hard the lot of him who grieves 

For suiles which he can ne’er obtain; 
Whose breast with pure affeetion heaves— 

Who fondly loves—but loves in vain. 


Each smile by thee to others given 
Is sure to dim with tears mine eye— 
Relentless maid, my heart is riven, 
Nor peace nor hap; iness have I. 
Then fare thee well, thou faithless one, 
Despair is meted out to me; 
Ere yet my bliss had well begun, 
blighted—blasted, and by thee! 


streaks of radiance” tinged the east, 
And told the fast approach of day— 

The minstrel’s music slowly ceas’d, 
No more was heard his plaiative lay. 


ASPENDIUS, 
Franklin co. Penn. 5th March. 


THE HUMORIST. 


Froin the New York Constellation. 


CANAL TRAVELLING. 


New-York, Feb. 20th, 1832. 


Dear Tim—After looking about Albany, as I wrote 
you last summer, J thought I'd take a tripia little fur- 
der up country and so vif [ started. The first place I 
went to, is called ‘T'roy, settled mostly by Conneeticut 
folks who are up to trap and know a thing or two, I 
tell you. It is a pretty considerable slick looking 

lace and I should think it pretty good doing there. 

ou can just tel! this to Joe Rice who has been wait- 
ing to transmigrat2 West sometime—he'd do well at 
butchering there. 

At Troy I went aboard a canal boat to go up the 
Northern canal to Whitehall, a place right at the 
lower end of Champlain lake. You never saw a ca- 
nal boat, I suppose, Tim, and so I'll describe it for you. 


It is a long canoe fashioned sort of a concern and is 
built up to form the e»sbin, which makes it look just 
look like one boat laid upside down right on top of 
anuther—a pretty comical looking thing [ tell you. 
You crawl into the cabin at each end of the boat and 
you can just stand up in it wichout touching, the’ a 
six-tocter from Varmeunt would have to double up a 
little. It isn’t very roomy inside—the scats are 
placed a’ong the sides, and the talles in the middle, 
but at night it presents a very diferent sight as I will 
tell you bimeby. The women folks stay down stairs 
all day long and amuse themselves with knitting and 
looking out of the windows on the sides of the canal— 
the boat you see is below the surface of the land and 
when you are down in the cabin you can’t see nothing 
at all but the banks of the canal—and that aint no 
great sights as you may imagine. 

Why don’t the women folks stay on top of the cabin? 
I suppose you want to know that, don’t you!’ Well, 
I thought at first just as youfiio, perhaps, that they 
were plagy fools to keep cooped up like a parcel of 
chickens, when they might be enjoying the fresh air 
nd the prospect on deck. But I reckoned without 
my host, I guess—I did’nt know no more about canal 
travelling than the child unborn. But stopa moment, 
let me tell you how the canal boats are moved along, 
for they don't go by steam, sails, paddles, nor none of 
them sort of contrivances—they are drawn by horses, 
as regular as ever you saw a stage or a waggon. 
There is a narrow road running along the bank .on 
one side of the canal, and the horses, sometimes three 
and sometimes more, trot along this, single file, all 
harnessed together and the hind one harnessed to the 
boat by a long rope. A boy sits on the hind horse and 
putson the whip when they want it, to kill, 

I guess it would be pretty going in these ere canal 
boats, if it wa’nt for the plagy bridges they keep going 
under. You see the canal runs right in a straight 
line and so passes throngh ever so rmany farms and at 
each of these farms a bridge is made over the canal to 
drive the teams across. ‘I'hese bridges are just high 
enough to let the boats go under without touching, 
and when you come to one of them the passengers on 
deck have to fz.1l on their faces as flat as pancakes and 
squeeze along under the bridge, and that’s the reason 
why the women folks dont like te stay on top of the 
cabin—cause why? it would bea pretty curious sight 
to see them dropping down in this way every ten or 
fifteen minutes, to say nothing of their big sleeves, 
which I don’t believe would get through one of these 
places without stopping the boat or tearing the bridge 
all to pieces. 

I was plagily frightened the first bridge we went 
under. I guess there was as many as 20 fellows ox 
us on deck, all sorts and sizes, and we stood chatting 
together when all of a sudden the man a steering cried 
out, “Bridge! bridge!” Ina twinkling every fellow 
dropp’d as if he’d been shot and | dropt too, not know- 
ing what under the canopy to make of it. The next 
moment we were going right under the bridge and I 
kind of hitched up a little to sce how it looked, when, 
by the hoky! one side of my coat-tail catched in the 
timbers and away it went as clean as @ shaved cat. 
After we got though the bridge and on our legs again 
the rest of the passengers got round me and began to 
sympathise in my loss. I wanted the captain to put 
back and Jet me get my coat-tail, but he said he did’t 
put back for nobody—that one man had his arm car- 
ried awey once just like my coat-tail, and he kept 
right on and left it dangling under the br.dge till next 
day. 

Ovi, mynheer, that’s a fact!” said a great fat 
Dutchman, taking his pipe out of his mouth and puff 
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ing & whole cloud of smoke right into my face. “Fact 
or no fact,” says I, “you ought to make an allowance 
for the loss of my coat-tail, or else the passengers 
ought to contribute to make it up.”—“Hear the Yan- 
kee!” says the Dutchman, “he’s up to his tam tricks— 
he’s lost a part of his coat-tail and now wants to cut off 
de captain's and ours, just like de fox in de fable!” I 
felt plagy mad with the old Dutchraan and give him 
a bt of my mind—but you cant get a Dutchman mad 
aly more than a graven imige—they keep smoking 
and sinoking and smoking, and if you get the better of 
them in argying, they'll let out the smoke on you till 
you have to give it up,and then claim the victory—but 
the Dutchman got the laugh on himself pretty well 
after dinner, as I'll tell you. 

You see the Dutchman who lived somewhere up 
country had travelled on the canal afore and knew to 
a fraction just what bridges he could go under and 
what he could not—he was so plagy fat he could no 
more get under somel@f them than an elephant could 
get through an empty flour-barrel. The old fellow 
ate like a horse at dinner—-I suppose to get his mo- 
ney’s worth—and that made him a little more robust- 
eous than usual, so that he didn’t make the proper al- 
lowance in his measurement when he came to go 


~ under the bridges. There he stood with the rest of us 


on deck, with his hands in his breeches pocket and his 
pipe in his mouth puffing and sweating in the sun just 

ike a great fat grunter. Bimeby the word was given 
“Bridge! bridge!” down we fell, one and all, right on 
our faces, and the boat was shooting under the bridge, 
when crack! she seemed to strike and flounder and the 
timbers overhead to screak and shiver as if they were 
coming right on top of us. 

“Oh! o-h--ch!—mine got!—mine pipe!--mine pody! 
O-h—vch!”’ roared the Dutchman as lustly as a two 
year old bull. “Stop the boat! stop the boat!” cried 
the streersman—but it was too Jate—the boat had rub- 
bed through and all of us but the Dutchman were on 
our legs again. 


There he lay, flat on his face, to all appearance ax 
dead as a barn door, though he kept puifing and puff 
ing as if he was still smoking, As soon as we could 
we raised him up on end, when he opened his mouth 
and spit out the fragments ofhis troken pipe and four 
or five teeth all covered with bood. We next went 
to work to strip the Dutchman, to see if he had expe- 
rienced any internal bruises—we got off one-pair of 
breeches, and then another, and another, till at last 
we gave it up for a bad job, not knowing how many 
pair the old feller had on. Finding himself relieved 
of so great a load, he got up and appeared quite clev- 
erly,and it wa’nt long afore he got a new pipe and sot 
down in the stern of the boat and went to smoking 
again, but he looked amazing flatted down like. I 
guess it was the breeches that saved his life—in my 
opinion that’s the reason the Dutchmen always wear 
so many pair of them;—he said nothing more about the 
loss of my coat-tail. 


When night came I went down below to see how 
we were to sleep. I snore what a sight! It was more 
like a hen-pen than any thing else I can compare it 
to. The seats that were placed round the cabin,were 
all turned into beds, and over them was another tier 
of beds hung up by cords—I guess in all about 30 of 
them. We had to draw cuts for beds or births, as they 
are called, though faith! they like to have been the 


‘death of some of us, as you shall learn. I drew No.1 


and the fat Dutchman No. 2—and as soon as we two 
had drawn our beds, the Captain steps up to me and 
says he, ‘you'll please to retire, sir.” ‘Retire!’ says 


J, “not by two chalks! I mean to stay here all night— | 


I’ve paid my passage, and I guess have as good right 
to a night’s lodging as any of you.” ' 

The passengers all laughed and looked plagily 
pleased to see me so spunky, and so the captain kind 
of turned it off—“Oh, you don’t understand me,” says 
he, “I mean you will please: to undress and go to bed 
—No. 1—the top birth there—that’s yours,” “I guess 
[ understand you,” says I, “I’ve travelled afore now, 
and aint to be humbugged in this way—1 shant go to 
bed till [ am ready, sir!” ‘But my dear sir,” says he, 
trying to coax me, “there are special reasons for your 
going to bed first.” “Special reasons! why don’t you 
give them then?”—“Why you see what narrow apart- 
ments we have here? here’s 40 passengers to be stow- 
ed away somewhere—we must pack in the side ones 
first and then we can spread the beds in the centre, 
and to do this every man must take his birth as he 
draws it, that’s the rule of the boat—come, I'll take 
off your coat sir!” says he. “You've taken off the tail 
already,” says I, “I’ve no notion of being imposed 
upon—d’ye think I’m going to trust myself in that 
ricketty thing that you call a bed—the strings aint 
strong enough to bear me—let the Dutchman make 
the experiment, and if it bears him, I'll try it.” “Well, 
you decline the berth, do you?” says the captain. 
“For the present certainly,” says I.—“Then you are 
entitled to it,” says he to the Dutchman. “Yah! yah! 
I’ve been this way afore and know all about it—the 
Yankee is one pig coward, every inch of him.” ‘*Then 
you are a whole hog coward; I guess,” says I, “If ’m 
nothing but a pig one.” 

A Dutchman can’t understand a joke no more than 
a cabbage-head, and sohe looked as grave as a meet- 


1 ing-house, and began to undress quite deliberately. 


When he got all ready, he pulled his red night-cap 
over his face just like a fellow going to be hung, and 
up he jamped like an overgrown bull paddock plump 
into his birth. The bed groaned for a moment under 
the load, and the next moment the strings snapt like 


‘tow, and down came the bed, bedding, Dutchman and 


all, plump into the middle of the cabin door. I never 
heard such a shout of laughter afore nor since—the 
Dutchman roared and kieked—the captain raved, 
stampt and swore—for my part I forgot the loss of my 
coat-tail, and thought I should have killed myself with 
laughing. ‘You’ve upset your apple-cart now,” says 
I] as soon as I’de done laughing. “Apple-cart!” says 
the Dutchman, picking himself up, “I don't see no ap- 
ple-cart here.” ‘The Yankee is joking,” says the 
captain—-“here;” says he to me, “let usjhave no more 
of your sarse,—apple-sarse, nor no other kind of sarse 
—come, move yourself to bed.” ‘Not till the Dutch- 
man is gone,” says I, and with that he got some big 
ropes and tied up the Dutchman’s bed again and got 
him into it, and then tied a rope round him and made 
it fast to a spike in the wall, “There, that will do,” 
says I, and then I undressed and got into the berth 
below as quiet as a lamb. 


From the Illinois Monthly Magazine. 


THOUGHTS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
How surprising it is, that this important subject occu- 
pies so little attention. But such is the nature of man 
—pleased with trifles, elated with any thing that can 
amuse the fancy for a moment, but too light to be 
deeply interested in matters of importance. Talk of 
the mariner’s compass—of the new world—of the 
steam engine! Why here isa discovery worth them 
all, and the universe is going to sleep over it. What 
is a bauble that may enable the mariner to traverse 
the ocean, compared with the art that can guide us 
through the labyrinthsof human thought? What are 
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continents compared with the vast, the illimitable 
space, of the intellectof man? The range of thought 

_ is far more extensive, than the boundaries of the phy- 
sical world. Too ambitious to be satisfied with the 
surface of this globe, it penetrates into the bowels of 
the earth, roams through the mine,explores the cavern, 
rides upon the raging billows of the volcano, and rev- 
els among the vibrations of the earthquake. It takes 
the wings of the morning, and flies to the uttermsst 
verge of the horizon. It soars above the sky, and 
travels joyously among the orbs of light. When the 
stars sing together, it is there. It plunges to the deep- 
est caves of the ocean, and roams among the coral pa- 
laces of the inhabitants of the deep. Still unsatisfied, 
it mounts upon the wing of fancy, and flies beyond the 
confines of the material world. 


Phrenology is the chart of mind. Heretofore, the 
moral philosopher, in attempting to explore the human 
mind, was like the mariner without a compass, tossed 
upon the wide ocean of uncertainty, or creeping timid- 
ly along the shores of science, from one land-mark to 
another; but now, with the great map of the mind be- 
fore him, and the magxet of truth, he puts boldly to 
sea, and unravels all the intricacies of the mind. What 
a grand discovery! how wonderful that nobody ever 
found it out before! Whata vast field of knowledge 
bas been hidden from the world for ages! Thousands 
of men have gone to their graves with doubtful cha- 
racters, every feature of whose minds might have been 
developed, by the means of this useful science. Nero 
has been stigmatised as a cruel tyrant, and yet if his 
skull could be submitted to the examination of a skil- 
ful phrenologist, it might be proved by the develop- 
ment of the organ of benevolence, that he wasa despot 
of humane and gentlemanly feeliags. Alexander is 
reported to have been ambitious, and is known to have 
been a conqueror; but great as he was in the field, all 
the other traits of his character have been lost in the 
glitter of his victories. The grave has swallowed his 
body, the dark veil of time is drawn over his actions; 
the historian cannot trace out the obliterated lines of 
the one, or call the other back from its repose; the 
foeble light of tradition, alone, glimmering dimly over 
the past, can rescue a few isolated facts from oblivion. 
But lo! the craniologist appears, and a blaze of intelli- 
gence illumines the page of history. Produce the 
skull of the conquerer, and the sage shall trace out, as 
on a map, the topography of the brain, and tell us with 
certainty, whether it was destructiveness, or com- 
battiveness, or acquisitiveness, or mere mischievous- 
ness, that led the triumphant warrior on his mad ca- 
eer. 


Shakspeare viewed this matter in its proper light, 
nd, indeed, is entitled to the honor of being consider- 
d as tHe discoverer of the divine science of craniolo- 
y- Galland Spurzhiem are not the first who have 
olen the ideas of the great poet of nature, and built 
» for themselves factitious reputations, out of the 
haterials of his invention. The tragedy of Hamlet 
a masterpiece of genius—a singular and wonderful 
oduction of art. The mad prince himself, isa fa- 
write of the great dramatist, who has invested him 
ith a variety of accomplishments. He was a critic, 
moralist, a scholar, and a fine gentleman—equally at 
me, whether moralising on human depravity, teach- 
lg the players to speak their speeches, chatting with 
ghost, killing a minister of state, courting a fair lady, 
fighting with her brother. The poet has also cho- 
n to make him a great phrenologist, and the founder 
fthe art; for when he encounters the grave digger, 
i first thing he does is to pick up a skull, and ex- 
tim, 


sing once.” Now noone will pretend, that the great 
poet intended his hero to be understood literally, that 
a real material tongue had ever wagged in a human 
skull. Our slight knowledge of anatomy teaches us, 
that the tongue is attached to the neck, and protected 
by the jaw-bone. Nor cana skull sing; I appeal to 
every connoisseur in music, whether there isany me- 
lody in'a skull bone. That commentators should have 
entirely passed over this apparent discrepancy, can 
be accounted for only by supposing them to have been 
so totally ignorant of the meaning, as to be unable to 
venture any suggestion on the subject. They have 
silently endeavored to reconcile what they supposed 
to be a contradiction, by changing the tense, and thus 
have made nonsense of the poet’s theory; for he un- 
doubtedly wrote, “That skull hath a tongue in it, and 
can sing,” for he immediately adds, “this might be the 
pate of a politician;” as much as to say, here are 
bumps, which can speak as well as ifthe living tongue, 
which once was appurtenant to this relic, was here to 
tell its own story. “This might be the skull of a 
politician, which this ass now o’erreaches;” or in other 
words, here is the skull of one who once overreached 
others, now it is reached over to me, by a grave-dig- 
ger. Another he pronounces to be the skullof a law- 
yer, whose character he expounds with all the preci- 
sion of a term report; while the grave-digger, who 
seems to be no novice in the business, and had proba- 
bly often acted as the manipulator, at the prince’s lec- 
tures on his favorite science, culls out the cranium of 
Yorick, frora a score of relics, which to a common eye 
would have been undistinguishable. 


Hountixe.—All men who are eloquent on the 
of hunting, beat their wives. This is a general rule, ad- 
mitting of no exceptions. There is another. All men 
who stammer on the cruelty of hunting, are beaten by 
their wives. Fortunately these classes are not nume- 
rous, otherwise we should be a cock-pecked and hen- 
pecked generation, Humanity, in the long run, rejoices 
in pursuing unto the death, on foot or horseback, lions, 
tigers, bears, wolves, hyenas, foxes, marts, and hares. 
Were you to talk to himself of the cruelty of killing a 
lion, he would stun you with a roar of derision—to a 
tiger, his stripes would wax blacker and brighter in con- 
tempt—to a bear, he would hug you to his heart, as the 
choicest of all imaginable ninnies—to a wolf, he would 
suspect you of being a man-trap—to a hyena, he would 
laugh’ in your face—to a fox, he would give you such a 
brush you never had in your life—to a mart, he would 
look so sweet upon you that you would be scented like 
a milliner—to a hare, he would prick up his ears in vain 
emulation of the length of your own, and wonder to 
see an ass among the Bipeds. They all perfectly well 
know they were made to be hunted—that they are pro- 
vided to fit them for that end, with certain organs and 
members, which otherwise would be, comparatively 
speaking, of little or no use, and would get so rusty, that 
ere long the creatures would be almost incapable of lo- 
comotion, and would absolutely die of fat—the most 
cruel death in all the catalogue. Therefore, let Sir John 
Brute and Jerry Sneak henceforth—on the subject of 
hunting—belong to the dumb animals.—Blackwood’a 
Magazine. 


The Miss Amelia Opie, so frequently mentioned in the 
French Journals as the frequenter of the debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and « visitor at all the soirees 
given by the Republican party in Paris, especially at the 
house, is Mrs. Opie, the widow of the artist, who has 
now assumed the simple garb of a Quaker both in con- 
versation and attire. The plain friend excites great at- 


“That skull had a tongue in it, and could | tention in the French capital. 
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.This mountain was covered with chesnut trees, a 
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THE SPORTSMAN. to run through; consequently the eagerness of tlie 


bear to get to the opposite shore, created such a splash- 
ing noise, as fairly re-echoed through the hills. With- 
out scarcely a thought, I brought my rifle to my shoul- 
der with the intention of shooting, but hefore I could 


; ight it correctly, the bear rushed behind a large rock 
It was on as beautiful an autumnal day, as ever usher- ly, 8 


, : >| which shielded him from my view; this gave mea 
ed in the Indian summer, that I made an excursion af- | y , . 


ter game among a group of mountains, or rather on | momentary season for reflection, and although! could 
a link in the great chain of the Alleghany range, | the 
which runs in a north eastern in that part of Pennsy)- | the rock, I determined to await the 
whieh the tine. _traordinary conduct in this animal; for I was wonder- 


I had kept th t of tI la tank | struck at its actions which were not only strange but 
c e summit of the mountains for several | 


; 4 ludicrous,—there not appearing then any cause for 
miles, without success, fora breeze had arisen shortly |them. The mystery, however, will very soon be un- 
after sunrise, which rattled through the trees, and | veselled. 


made it unfavorable for hunting on high ground; and! {he stream, of water was not more than ten rods 
indeed the only wild animal I saw, was a bear, that! in width, and before the bear was two thirds across it, 
— diplbe ~ the leaves, as if by jumps, and a second plunge into 
— the mountain in an oblique direction, towards | the water con vinced me that the bear had good cause 
here, ‘heels, was a formidable antagonist in an enormous 
another mountain on which [ intended to pass the re- Panther, which pursued the bear with such determin- 
mainder of the day, gradually working my way home. | qq jnyeteracy, and appalling growls, as made me shud- 
der, as with a chill. 
here it was that 1 caught a glimpse of the bear from | The panther plunged into the water not more than 
the other ridge, and found he had disappeared but a eightecn or twenty feet from me, and had it been but 
poe time previous to my arrival on this ve 31) one-third of that distance, I feel convinced I would 
My curs, ike hogs, 'on the destruction of the bear. It must indeed be an 
“ into water, as it great characteristic of the feline 
approach gave warning of its danger ; this I coul.l dis- | species always to pat water, unless driven to it, 
: » ap ub at | was set aside, and some powerful motive predominat- 
dried of in the passions of this ferocious animal, which put 
Srmon. q'uckened my pace aiong the mountai | 9]] Jaws of instinct at defiance, and unlike the clumsy 
‘hustling of the bear through the water, the panther 
and [ relinquished further pursuit Warm with this | y 
. | of the stream. Was a Moment riliing inte- 
exercise, and somewhat fatigued, I descended the post, and that feeling socommon to the human breast, 
Mountain side, and took¢my seat beside a stream of when the strong is combating with the weak, now 
water which gentiy washed the base of the mountain, | tog possession of mine, and espousing the cause o 
and emptied itself in the head waters of the Susque- | the weaker party, abstractedly from every considera 
hanna, ; > tion of which was in the wrong, I could not help wish 
{ had remained sitting on an old fallen tree, whose | ing safety to the bear, and death to the panther, and, 


From Doughty's Cubinet of Natural Llistory. 


AN ADVENTURE. 


How dircfal are the effects of revenge. 


branches extended considerably into the water, for 
perhaps an hour and a half, when ofa sudden [ heard 


a rustling among the leaves on the mountain immedi- | 


‘ately above my head, which at first was so distant 
that I though it merely an eddy of the wind whirling 
the fallen leaves from the ground ; but it increased so 
very rapidly, and approached so near the spot where 
I sat, that I instinctively seized my rifle, ready ina 
ee moment to meet any emergency which might 

That part of the mountain where I was seated, was 
covered with laurel and other bushes, and owing to 
the density of this shrubbery, I could not discover an 
object more than ten yards from me; this, as will 
hereafter appear, afforded me protection, or at any 
rate, it condaced tomy success. The noise among 
the leaves now became tremendous, and the object 
approached so near that I distinctly heard an unnatu- 
ral, grunting noise, as if from an animal in great dis- 
tress. At length. a sudden plunge into the water, 
not much more than twenty yards from me, uucover- 
ed to my view a full grown black bear, intent upon 
nothing but its endeavors to press through the water 
and reach the opposite shore. ‘The water on an ave- 
rage was not much more than two feet deep, which 
was not sufficient for the animal to swim, and too deep 


under the impulse of these feelings, I once mor 
brought my rifle to my shoulder, with the intention o 
shooting the panther through the heart, but in spite d 
myself, [ shrunk from the effort,—perhaps it was wel! 
l reserved my fire, for had 1 only wounded the ani 
mal, I perhaps might have becn a victim to its feroc! 
ty! 

So soon as the bear found there was no possibilit 
of escape from an issue with so dreadful an enemy, © 
| reaching the opposite bank of the stream, it shook th 
water from its hair like a dog, and ran about fiftee 
feet on the bank, and Jaid directly on its back in a d¢ 
‘fensive posture; this it had scarcely done when t 
_panther reached the water’s edge, and then, with 
yell of vengeance, it made one bound, and epra 

with outstretched claws and spitting like a cat, imm 
diately on the bear, which lay in terror on the groun 
ready to received its antagonist; but the contest w 
at an end. 

Not more easily does the eagle rend in sunder 
terror-stricken prey, than did the enraged panth 
tear in scattered fragments the helpless bear; it 
peared but the work of a moment, and that mome 
was one of unrelenting vengeance, for no sooner 4 
the panther alight on its victim, than with the m 
ferocious yells, it planted its hinder claws deep int 
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entrails of the bear, and by a few rips, tore its antago- 
nist in pieces. Although the bear was full grown it 
must have been young, and in want of cnergy, for it 
was so overcome with dread as not to be able to make 
the least resistance. 


Satisfied in glutting its vengeance, the panther 
turned from the bear, and came directly to the water’s 
edge to drink, and allay the parching thirst created 
by so great excitement, after which it looked first up 
and tben down the stream, as though it was seeking 
a place to re-cross, that it might avoid the water ; and 
then, as if satisfied with revenge and enjoying its vic- 
tory, stood twisting and curling its tail like a cat and 
then commenced licking itself dry. The animal was 
now within thirty-five yards of me, and seeing no 
prospect of its re-crossing the stream, | took rest for 
my rifle on a projecting limb of the tree on which I 
still sat, and fired directly at the panther’s heart. 
The moment I discharged my rifle, the monster made 
a spring about six feet perpendicularly, with a tre- 
mendous growl, which reverberated among the rocks, 
and fell in the same spot whence it sprang, with its 
legs extended, and lay in this situation, half crouch- 
ed, rocking from side to side, and as if in the dizzi- 
ness, of fast approaching death. I saw plainly that 
my: fire was fatal; but I had too much experience to 
approach this enemy, until I could no louger discover 
signs of life. I therefore re-loaded my rifle, and with a 
second shot I pierced her immediately behind the ear; 
its immense head then dropped between its paws, and 
all was quiet. 

On examining the panther, no marks of violence 
appeared except where my rifle balls had passed oom- 
pletely through, within a foot of each other; but on 
turning the animal on its back, I discovered it to be a 
female, and a mother, and, by the enlargement of her 
teats, had evidently been suckling her young. From 
this circumstance, I supposed the bear had made in- 
roads upon her lair; and more than probable destroy- 
ed her kittens. I was the more convinced of this, 
from the fact, that I never knew from my own expe- 
rience, nor coul! I gather from the oldest hunters in 
my circle of acquaintance, an instance wherein a pan- 
ther anda bear came in collision with each other or 
entered into deadly strife; and again, no circumstance 
but the above would be sufficient to awaken that vin- 
dictive perseverance in the passions of a panther, 
which would lead to the annihilation of so formidable 
an animal as a bear. M. 


A Devicr.—-A singular circumstance, ex- 
hibiting, in a remarkable degree, the refiecting faculties 
of a wolf, is related as having taken place at Signy-le- 
Petit, a small town on the borders of Champagne. A 
farmer one day, looking through the hedge of his gar- 
den, observed a wolf walking round about his mule, but 
unable to get at him, on account of the mule’s constantly 
kicking with his hind legs. As the farmer perceived 
that his beast was so well able to defend itself, he con- 
sidered it unnecesssry to render him any assistance. 
After the attack and defence had lasted fully a quarter 
of an hour, the wolf ran off to a neighboring ditch, 


where he several times plunged into the water. The 


farmer imagined he did this to refresh himself after the 
fatigue he had sustained, and had no doubt that his Mule 
had gained a complete victory; but in a few minutes the 
wolf returned to the charge, and, approaching as near 
ashe could to the head of the mule, shook himself, and 


‘spyrted a quantity of water into the mule’s eyes, which 


caused him immediately to shut them. That moment 


the wolf leaped upon him, and killed the poor mule be- 


fore the farmer could come to his assistance. 


STANZAS.—Byr Spracvs. 
Look on this picture."* 


Oh, it is life! departed days 

Filing back their brightness while I gaze: 
*LTis self—this brow so fair, 
Half curtained in this glossy hair, 

These eyes the very home of love, 
These dark twin-arches traced above, 
These red-ripe lips that almost speak, 


The fainter blush of this poor cheek, we 
The rose and liiy’s beauteous strife— A 
It is! ah no—’tis all dwt lite. 


*Tisall but life—art could not save. 

Thy graces, Emma, from the grave: 

Thy cheek is pale, thy smile is past; 

Thy love-lit eyes have looked their last; 
Mouldering beneath the coffin’s lid, 

All we adored of thee is hid; 

Thy heart, where goodness lovedto dwell, 
Is throbless in the narrow cell; *- 

‘Thy gentle voice shall charm no more, 

Its last, last joyful note is o’er. —- 


Oft, oft, indeed, it hath been sung,” , 
The requiem of the fair and young;% 
The theme is old, alas! how old, 

O: grief that will not be cortrolled, 
Of sighs that speak a father’s wo, 

Of pangs that none but mothers know, 
Of trientiship with its bursting heart, 
Domed from the Idol-one to part— 
Still its sad debt must fecling pay, - 
Till feeling, too, shall pass away. 


O say, why age and grief and pain 

Shall lung to go, but look in vain; 

Why vice 1s lett to mock at time, 

And, gray in years, grow gray in crime; 
While youth, that every eye makes glad, 
And beauty, all in radiance clad, 

And goodness, cheering every heart, 
Come, Lat come only to depart; 
Sunbeams to cheer life’s wintry way, 
Sunbeams, to flash, then fale away. 


*Tis darkness all! black banners wave 
Round the cold borders of the grave; 
YVhere, when in agony we bend 

O’er the fresh sod that hides a friend, 

One only comfort then we know— 

We, too, shall quit this worid of wo; 

We, too, shall find a quict place, 

W ith the dear lost ones of our race; 

Our crumbling bones with theirs shall blend, 
And life’s sad story find an end. 


And is this all? this mournful doom? 
Beams no glad light beyond the tomb? 
Mark where yon clouds in darkness ride; 
They do not quench the orb they hide; 
Still where it wheels— the tempest o’er, 
In a bright sky to burn once more, 

So, far above the clouds of time, 

Faith ean behold a world sublime: 
There, when the storms of life are past, 
The Light beyond shall break at last! 


Tne Parson's Toast.—Lord Clive, one day after 
dinner, asked a chaplain to one of the regiments in the 
East India Company’s service, for a toast, who, after 
considering some time, at length exclaimed with great 
simplicity, * Alas! and alack-a-day! what can I give?” 
“Nothing better,” replied his lordship; “come, gentlemen, 
we'll give a bumper to the parson’s toast—A Jags, and a 
lack a day.” 


A Frenchman having a violent pain in the breast and 
stomach went to a physician for relief. The doctor in- 
quiring where his trouble lay, the Frenchmen, with a 
dolorous accent, laying his hand on his breast. said, “Vy, 
I have one very bad pain in my portmanteau” (meaning 


| his chest.) 
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PUFF—PUFF—PUFF. 
What is the world to believe? Authors have been for 
ages growing up, and flourishing their hour upon the 
stage, amid the praises of friends and the criticisms of 
judges; how few, compared with t'..ir numbers, are now 
read, Yet we find in our day a parcel ef literary blood- 
suckers, sitting like vultures on the bodies of the dead, 
and filching the hard earned facts which can be vamped 
up as new—and horrible to relate, these are the popular 
authors of the day! We have just looked over a most 
formidable array of recent publications, filling a number 
of square feet too large to calculate without rule and 
compass, all done up in nice green and blue and yellow 
covers, and which the press has been puffing for these 
last three months, as if it really believed it was genuine 
literature. On a review of the whole mass, it proves to 
be nine tenths of it manufactured, and beyond all doubt 
it is not dyed with fast colors, to use a term of the cot- 
ton weavers, 

We often amuse ourselves with thinking how puzzled 
the readers of newspapers must be who have no oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves, when they read the in- 
terminable puffs of the daily and weekly press. It is 
amusing to see a friend pop in from Georgia or Ohio, 
and ask how he can get a peep at some of the literary 
lions ef ourcity. He is astounded to discover that the 
men whom he has been taught, by his newspaper, to be- 
lieve were Addisons and Johnsons of literature, are mere 
cyphers, of no more estimation at home than the binder 


who vamps their borrowed plumes, or the printer’s boy 


who carries them their daily proof sheets. 

The evil of puffing carries its own remedy with it. 
The booksellers are beginning to find that something 
more is required to make a book sell than the mere mat. 
ter of course newspaper eulogium, which can be had at 


any time for a copy of a fifty cent volume. Readers are: 


tempted by the eulogium and are disappointed—they 
resolve not to be again deceived, and wait for further 
proof; in nine cases out of ten the, proof never comes, 
and the book is unbought. 

And then in theatricals how is it? The “legitimate 
drama” so much talked about, is almost lost sight ef, and 
show and tinsel, scenery and harlequins, monkeys and 
bears, carry away all the applause. They are the fashion, 
and of course receive all the puffs. In former times one 
theatre, open three or four nights in the week, was 
enough. The players had time to study their parts, and 
rarely undertook anything in which they were not per- 
fect. Now two or three theatres are open daily—the 
actors undertake any part at twenty-four hours’ notice; 
their powers are attenuated—they study nothing, and 
rant takes the place of nature. To make up for the defi- 
ciency, puffs are resorted to—they last awhile and in- 
veigie the young and ignorant, who have never been 
behind the scenes te discover how these things are man- 
aged. A puffer is now as necessary an appendage to a 
theatre as a lamp lighter; and that actor is best known 
through the papers who pays best, Our sterling players 
are kept out of view, because they they will not descend 
to this trickery ; nobody praises them publicly, and the 
admirers of real merit seldom visit the playhouse, be- 
cause they can seldom be gratified with anything beyond 
mediocrity. We have seen better playing—more genu- 
ine humor and more true comedy ina barn, than is com- 
monly exhibited on the Philadelphia stage. Another 


theatre is projected, and the public are promised better 
things; we shall expect to see this only when puffing is 
not resorted to. 

It would be very mortifying to housekeepers if every 
thing exposed in our markets was puffed up in the same 
manner as books and theatricals. Suppose the chickens 
were regularly inflated by a pair of stout bellows, and 
eularged to twice their natural dimensions—the beef 
filled artificially with wind made to resemble fat-—-the 
butter full of air and hollow in the centre! When the 
chickens came to the table, would they taste the better 
for it? would the beef, when the wind was Ist out by 
cooking, be half as good as genuine, and would there be 
any other advantage to the butter, save the ease with 
which the knife would slip through it? The fact is that 
good wine needs no bush--good beef is always saleable 
without puffing, and it may be set down as a certain 
rule, that when any article requires an eternal bluster to 
make it go off, it is not what it pretends to be, or there 
is too much of it in the market for the demand. 


THE LITTLE POETS. 

All the little whippersnappers who can string half a 
dozen lines of rhyme together, and get lauded in a sixth 
rate newspaper, are thunderstruck at the review in the 
American Quarterly of the present month, on the sub- 
ject of the poets of this happy land. They kick and 
rear up as if gunpowder had been suddenly ignited un- 
der their noses, and their eyebrows so scorched that they 
were ashamed to walk the streets in the day time. And 
what is it all about? They have been told, forsooth, 
that the twaddle which has passed current among sickly 
school girls, is not poctry, much less inspiration. And is 
it not thetruth? Aye; every word of it. Poetry is out 
of vogue, and the reason is, there is so little, or in fact 
none to behad. We wero very near having our whis- 
kers curled some years since, for saying a word in dis- 
praise of a certain popular rhymer who can string words 
together faster than a modern spinning jenny can make 
cotton thread by steam. Has not the voice of the public 
sustained us in our opinion? Aye—to the full, and we 
venture to believe that an edition of her works has proved 
the heaviest publication since the invention of stereotype 
plates and steam presses. Rhyme is not a want of the 
public—nobody wants rhyme any more than they want 
physic, and to be taken, it must resemble poetry as nearly 
as medicine does confectionary,when concealed under the 
modern and fashionable modes of sugar almonds and 
jujube paste. When a rhymer becomes fashionable, there 
is always a certain class of people who read for fashion’s 
sake, and all the sentimental readers of Amulets and 
Annuals fall into the wake, just as the boys imitate men 
by dressing themselves up in paper caps and marching 
about as proud as Hannibaj or Bonaparte. 

Every poetaster who gets admission to an Annual, 
thinks himself a poet, and if he copies and cobbles whole 
sentences, and gives to his production no single idea, ex- 
pects the ever ready incense of boarding school misses, 
and the fops of the newspaper press. The reviewer is 
substantially correct in denouncing the style of the pre- 
sent American rhymers assilly and unmeaning. Sprays 
and sunbeams, violet tints and violent froth, are never 
bearable—the sensible reader turns away from the often- 
proffered drug with nauseating abhorrence. Imitators, 
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with nonsense in their heads, and nothing but words to 
utter, never can long retain the hearing of the public. 
When a “Croaker” appears, with real talent, how differ- 
ent the result; all listen with hushed attention; all ad- 
mire and applaud, but when fools indite, all are silent, 
but it is the silence of disapproval. ‘There are more in- 
gredients necessary to make a good poet than a good 
poundcake, though to be sure, much of even the most ap- 
proved is sodden and heavy, and the fruit is so sparingly 
sprinkled through it as not to be worth the trouble of 
picking out. We should despair of ever secing a poct 
rise to eminence who was not possessed of that rare 
qualificatien called tas/e, and unless he had some little 
pretensions to learning and reading, and much general 
acquaintance with nature and the human heart, he might 
as well give up the pursuit; it is like a hoyden taken 
from the milk-pail to exhibit the graces of the opera 
dancer; the more she stuck to her own walk in the 
drama, the better for herself, her audience, and the great 
drama of life. 

We had no intention of writing more than half 4 do- 
zen lines about poetry—our pen has betrayed us into 
some dozens, and we will only add that it is a good sign 
when the little trashy productions of puerile ignorance 
are placed on their true foundation, and discarded from 
the eye which would drink pure from the fountain the 
inspirations of true genius only. We commend the re- 
view in question, the barking of the spaniels and fawners 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


SINCERITY. 

I'll never consent, while I breathe, to treat a scoundrel 
with deference, at the expense of an honest man, to dis- 
appoint a friend—to spare the feelings of a fool, because 
he is a fool, and a stranger——no, not even a stranger—an 
intruder. 

Now you are in earnest—now I believe you. 

That Iam. I see friendship, love, common sense, and 
common honesty sacrificed every hour, to what is called 


politeness. I see women every day—out of respect, as 8 


they say, to their husbands—tricked out with better dress, 
with better looks—and with better humor to receive 
strangers, than to receive a husband—the rogues—per- 
suading the good, easy fool, when they give other men 
a cleaner table cloth; and a better dinner, that they doit 
out of love and respect for him! 

Abominable! they treat the lord of their affections, 
the partner of their bed, the father of their children, 
worse than any other man—-they do indeed—there’s no 
denying it. 

*Tis all a wicked, profligate, cold-hearted lie, and they 
know it. They call it hospitality—Worse and worse. 
Hospitality is simple and sincere. No—they want to 
please a stranger—to deceive him, even for an hour; to 
appear better off in the world, richer, and more comfort- 
able than they really are. They are secretly tired of 
home--of that plain, quiet, comfortable, beautiful decen- 
cy, which makes home so dear toa man. Such wemen 
are sure to be sluts and hypocrites, just in proportion to 
the difference they make between their household and 
the world—the stranger and their husband. And they 
go slipshod about the house—their caps 0’ one side— 
hair flying loose—and themselves fitter for a horse pond, 
than a marriage bed, or a dinner table,—till, in mercy 
to their husbands, some stranger knocks at the door. 

Oh, but if you ask a man to dinner with you, you must 
give him something better than pork or beans, 

Not if I eat pork and beans myself. 

But he'll be offended. 

Let him. He’s a fool,ifhe expects to be treated at 
my own house, by my own wife, better than I myself 


am. Sir,I can tell, by looking at the plate of a man, 
exactly how he is esteemed by the woman at the head 
of the table, 

Of course. The higher she esteems him, and the moro 
she loves, the better he will be helped. 

Exactly the reverse. The husband will be the worst 
off; and if there be any particular, dear friend—who 
comes often—somebody to whom the family are under 

reat obligation, you may know him by the drumsticks 
in his plate--the muddy cidcr--and the small claws of 
the lobster. 

But after all, if we can’t be free and easy with our 
friends, with whom can we be so? 

Free and easy? Codfish and Potatoes! Is that what 
you call being free and easy? Make your friends eat 
pudding and goose out of the same plate. But so it ever 
is—we always treat them worst, who treat us best—a 
man will borrow money of his best friend, to pay the 
rascal who put him in jail—and then let his friend whis- 
tle for the money—or come to a downright quarrel with 
him, if he should refuse te lend him any more, for the 
same purpose. 


Extract or a Letter rrom Encianp.—Frequently 
the first question put to me by Englishmen, upon being 
introduced as an American, is “have you never been in 
England before?” “No indeed!” say they, surprised 
perhaps to find that I have not a horse’s head or alliga- 
tor’s tail, The next leading remark is, “* we send you 
plenty of rogues, your state of society must be abomina- 
ble, how is it you protect them?” The third, “ your 
tariff is impolitic and unkind to us,” Then they launch 
out in praising the beauties of free trade. Another fa- 
vorite subject of tirade is our not making the blacks 
citizens of the United States. Sometimes | almost lose 
my temper in contradicting the stupid falsehoods they 
relate concerning us, yet not unfrequently there are men 
of education pretty well informed concerning America. 
I have not met one individual who will admit that our 
union cai last any length of time; argument, diversity of 
interests of the different states. We must end in mo- 
narchy, say they. 

The French are not that frivolous set we are apt to 
suppose them. You would be surprised at the intelli- 
ence of even the bas peuple, and the number of sensible 
instructed men you meet on all hands. I was in Paris 
during the riots, (so called) upon the occasion of the fall 
of Warsaw. After all the vapouring falsehoods of the 
English press upon the subject, I think two hundred 
Thiladelphia watchmen wonld have preserved order. 
The government was in much less danger than I was; 
for you must know that in the Palais Royal gardens, 
(the usual scene of disturbance) the Mouchards (spies) 
chalk every person upon the back whom they imagine a 
suspicious fellow, then shutting the gates, the decorated 
gentry are seized by the soldiers of the police. I had 
one day the honor of being so decorated, and perambu- 
lated the garden with my badge of distinction for a con. 
siderable time, until informed of it by some good soul. 
The fellow seemed afraid to speak to me. I was then 
ignorant of its meaning.— Poulson. 


Seconp Love.—What a miserable thing is second love! 
what a sad and flat attempt; what a poor effort to mimic 
past feelings, and stilt ourselves to their height !—to act 
over again, “like a poor player,” those impassioned 
moods and moments, which we experienced, but can 
never recall. It is like the having dreamed a delicious 
dream, and then, when waked from it, to lie down again 
with the hope of redreaming it once more. But no: 


those visiors come not at our bidding; they know not 
our call. The false magic, the witching dupery of man’s 
heart may deceive him into the belief that it can com- 
mand them. But such is al] false, the shadow of a lie, 
The tide of love, like that of fortune, floods but once, 
which, unless we take, “tis gone for ever. 
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MISCELLANY. Whilst the General had command in this city, he 


Fanny Wricut’s Marrtace.—The New York Daily 
Sentinel, without contradicting the announcement of 
Miss Wright’s marriage, endeavors to throw doubt 
upon the-statement, by saying that it is not corrobo- 
rated by sufficient testimony. The New York Ameri- 
can thus comments upon the matter:—*Letters have 
been received in town mentioning the marriage of the 
notorious Miss Wright to a foreigner, neither young 
nor hardsome, but rather having something ofan ogre 
in his appearance; in other words, what ladies would 
call ‘afright.’ It is added that the aid of Lucina was 
successfully invoked by the happy couple before they 
had resource to Hymen. The least said about such 
matters the better in generai cases; but there is some- 
thing in the particular instance before us ‘to point a 
moral,’ if not ‘to adorn a tale.’ The subject of the 
scandal, though long since thrown off and disowned 
by the kind friends whose feelings her manifold im- 
proprieties outraged, was at one time a woman ¥. hose 
talents, intelligence and modesty of deportment, rich- 
ly entitled her toall the courtesies which were extend- 
ed her. She lost her respectability not by being car- 
ried away by the ‘vanities of the world,’ the intoxica- 
tions of life acting upon a weak mind, but by an 
attempt, not less remarkable for its impudence than 
its absurdity, to break through the usages of society 
with impunity, and set its established rules at defiance. 
Her naturally strong but perverted mind had taken 
up some ridiculous idea concerning the position which 
women ought to maintain in the world, and the propri- 
ety of her sex asserting their rigl.t to participate in 
the dignities, and share what she considered the im- 
munities of the other. In advancing this position, 
with a great deal of ability, her ill regulated passions 
were brought into play, and, prodably unknown to her- 
self, first influenced her in entering upon the course 
she adopted. Their gratification has now brought ber 
so low, that her present condition contrasted with the 
former estimation in which she was held, reads a 
stiking lesson to her sex to confine their ambition 
within their own peculiar sphere of power; and to the 
followers of her tenets generally does this termination 
of her course teach the absurdity of embracing doc- 
trines whose tendency their original promulgator has 
s0 forcibly illustrated. We should not be surprised if 
this deluded woman, who so modestly set up her own 
perceptions of ‘truth’ (this was her favorite phrase) 
against what the accumulated mass of mankind have 
in gathered centuries regarded as such, should die in 
one of the most ancient faiths she can adopt, and close 
her eyes perhaps in a nunnery.” 


AnecpoTe or Wasatncton.—The veteran 
Editor of the New York Gazette, in referring to the 
late Centennial Celebration of the birth day of Wash- 
ington, took occasion to notice the splendid illumina- 
tion of the large Hotel at the corner of Broad and 
Pear! streets, in this city. 

“Tt was in this edifice,” says the Gazette, “that the 
immortal Washington first dined on entering the city 
at the termination of the glorious struggle. We re- 
collect that the house was then kept by Mr. Samuel 


Fraunces, who, with his children, were patroinzed by ' 


General’ Washington when he was President of the 
United States.” 

If the follow ing account be correct, (and it has been 
related to us on the highest anthority,) there existed 
very good cause, on the part of General Washington, 
for extending his patronage to Samuel Fraunces, and 
his descendants. 


held his Head Quarters at, or near, Richmond Hill. 
The same Samuel Fraunces, above named, superin- 
tended his household, somewhat in the character of 
steward or purveyor. The female department was 
assigned to a Mrs. Sinith, who for some time previcus 
had kept a boarding house in the city. It is known 
that at this period rebellion was considered as little 
less than treason, and that the destruction of a traitor, 
by whatever means, was “ doing God service.” How 
great, then, must be the merit to destroy the Chief of 
Traitors! But to our narrative. 

General Washington was peculiarly fond of green 
peas, and the season had just arrived for their first ap- 
pearing. Fraunces told him in the morning that he 
should procure some for dinner. As the covers were 
passing up stairg just before the hour of dining, 
Fraunces being below, happened to observe a drum- 
mer, who was acting in the capacity of waiter, sprin- 
kle something upon the top of the plate of peas that 
he had in charge. He followed him up stairs, and ask- 
ed hin what it was that he had spread upon the peas? 
“Only some sugar,” was the reply. Fraunces, how- 
ever, still had misgivings—and before the General en- 
tered, transferred the plates of peas from the table to 
a closet. Before the dinner was concluded, General 
‘W. said to Fraunces, “ but where are the peas that 
you proposed to obtain forme?” The reply was—* I'll 
inform you sir, after dinner.” 

He did so ;—and General Washington sent for Dr. 
Craik, his attendant physician and friend, (the same 
who was with him at the time of his death,) on whose 
arrival Fraunces produced the peas, which were pro- 
nounced by Dr. Craik to have been strongly infused 
with arsenic. ‘The drummer was immediately taken 
into custody, and confessed the fact. He implicated 
Mrs. Smith as principa!}, and two soldiers as accessa- 
ries. Mrs. Smith immediately fied to Long Island, 
and from thence succeeded in getting on board a Bri- 
tish ship of war, and wasnomore heard of. The two 
soidiers were tried and acquitted, probably on the 
ground that the testimony came from a source too cor- 
rupt for belief, when not otherwise corroborated ; but 
the drummer was hanged.— NV. Y. Com. Adv. 


Wuy Lapizs ovcut nor to Watrz.—-It is said that 
a retired beau is about publishing a treatise under this 
title, divided into tem heads as follow:—(Let him be 
Morganised, and his work suppressed by burning.) 

Because the delicacy thereof is not un-questionable. 

Because many men who waltz declare that they should 
not be willing to set their wives or sisters do so. 

Because ladies who waltz, often ask—* Do you think 
there is any harm in walizing ?” 

Because, after a few ‘turns,’ the lady waltzing breathes 
hard, her face and neck are flushed, and her handker- 
chief crosses her forehead—all which is sadly unbecom- 
ing. 

y eee the expose made in waltzing is like that of 
the French opera dancers. 

Because the like propinquity in any other case would 
be held outrageous; and though this is calied ‘ walizing, 
“a rose by any other name,” &c. ~ 

Because it dulls that quick sense of shrinking delica- 
cy, without which women cannot be charming. 

, Because the relative attitude of the parties gives to 
‘the optical “angle of incidence” unwonted license. 
Because the loveliest women in town (***** *####*##) 
does not waltz; and all who would be deemed lovely 
should aim to be like her. 
Because it is not half so gracefulasa CortiLuion. 


Sportine a Doctor’s Practice.—There is no profession 


the success of which depends so much on mere opinion, 
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taken up without foundation and adhered to without 
reason, as the practice of medicine. The following 
anecdote, though relating to a she-doctor, is none the 
less illustrative of the truth of what we have advanced ; 
and, if the reader please, may be taken as a case in point. 
It is told by a physician of this city, who was well ac- 
quainted with the parties. 

There was a she-doctor, or, as she was usually called, 
a doctress, residing near Hartford, Conn., who was fa- 
mous for the cure of various diseases, and especially for 
her success in febrile complaints. She had a fever-pow- 
der that did wonders. It was a secret, as she believed; 
and she was determined that it should remain so. The 
name of a secret remedy goes far with the people; and 
the she-doctor obtained very considerable practice. 

She happened on a time to come in professional con- 
tact with the late Dr. Cogswell of Hartford, a gentleman 
of talents and shrewdness. She had a patient in a fever, 
whom the doctor was likewise called to see. He in- 
quired into her mode of treating the case, and learned 
that she relied principally on her famous fever-powders. 
He asked to see them. ‘T'wo or three of them were 
brought forward, nicely done up in little bits of paper. 
They were of white color; and the Doctor, wetting the 
end of his finger and taking up a small portion of one, 
applied it to his tongue, and immediately ascertained 
what it was. He said nothing, however, of the discov- 
ery, but proceeded to question the old lady on the nature, 

operation, and dose of her remedy. 
_ What are these powders made of? said he. 

I should’nt like to tell, answered she; it’s a secret of 
my own that I never let nobody know. 

It’s a secret then, is it? 

Yes, Doctor, there’s no mortal knows it but myself? 
I'd tell it to you as quick as any body in the world; but 
it’s a confound secret, that I don’t tell to nobody living. 

What effect do the powders produce on the patient ? 

Oh, they produce a wonderful effect—very wonderful 
indeed. 

Are they sudorifie, refrigerant, or sedative? said the 
* Doctor, making an imposing display of technical terms. 

Oh, they aint neyther of them, returned the she-doc- 
tor, who did not understand his language—they don’t 
operate at all in that way. 

How do they operate then? 

Why, they cure the fever right away. 

You’re sure of that, are you? 

Oh, yes, they’re a charming thing in a fever. 

How many do you give for a dose ?—Ouly one. 

Well, suppose you should give two? 

It would be dangerous, The powders are very pow- 
erful. 

Well, suppose you should give three? 

That would be very dangerous; the powders are so 
powerful. 

Or suppose, proceeded the Doctor, you should give 
half a dozen; what cffeet would they have? 

Oh! exclaimed the old lady, lifting up her hands in a 
deprecating manner, they would kill the patient to a sar- 
tainty. You can’t conceive how very powerful they are, 
Doctor. 

Have you got any more of them? 

Yes, a few more. 

Bring me a dozen. 

A dozen! Gracious me! Why, Doctor, what are you 
going to do with a dozen? 

Be good enough to let me have them, and I'll show 
you presently. 

The dozen powders were brought, and the Doctor, 
calling for a tumbler of water, put in the whole at onee. 
Then coolly lifting the vessel to his mouth, he,swallowed 
the contents at a draught. There happened to be seve- 
ral persons in the room, who were petrified with horror 
atso rash a deed. If six of the powders would kill a 
man, why then twelve must despatch him to a dead cer- 
tainty. 

Faith, whispered onc, he’s got a dose now! 


That he has, returned his neighbor, with a shake of 
the head—he’s got such a dose now, he'll never want 
another ! 

In short, all excepting the she-ducter, expected to seo 
him drop down dead presently. As fur her, she only 
trembled for the reputation of her fever powder, and, in 
consequence, of her own. Her fears were not ground- 
less; for the people, perceiving the Doctor did not die, 
lost all faith in her skill; and from that time forth her 
practice was ruined. 

If the reader have a curiosity to know the nature of 
the old lady’s secret remedy, it consisted of burnt oyster 
shells—alias, /ime—neatly done up in small powders; 
and was equally as good, after the Doctor had swallowed 
a dozen, as before.—.V. York Constellation. 


Tyrotese Warrare.—In August, 1809, General Le. 

febvre entered the passes of the Tyrol, and for some 

time meeting with little resistance, imagined the terror 

of his arms had put him in possession of the country, 

but on his entrance into the passes of the Brenner, he 

was opposed by a small corps, which continued falling 

back, after a smart resistance. Among others, a man at 
least 80 years old, was posted againt a rock, and sending, 
death into his ranks at every shot. Upon the Bavarians 

descending from behind-to make him prisoner, he shout- 

ed aloud “hurrah!” killed the first man, seized the second 

by the collar,and with the ejaculation, “In the name of 
God !” precipitated himself with him in the abyss below. 
Marching onwards, there was heard from the summit of 
a high rock, “Stephen, shall I chop it off yet?” to which 

a loud * No,” replied from the opposite side. The van 
consisted of about 4,000 Bavarians, who having clam- 

bered up a steep ravine, heard hallooed over their heads, 
“In the name of the most Holy Trinity! cut all loose 
above,” and ere a minute had elapsed the whole van 

were overwhelmed by an incredible heap of broken 

rocks, stones, and trees, hurled down from the top of the 

mountains, and completely routed. 


Tue Loyat Canary Brro.—There isa good story co- 
pied into the Courrier des Etats Unis from a French 
publication, of a gentleman whose wife longed for a 


Canary bird, belonging to a poor woman, and would 
not be satisfied without possessing that identical bird. 
The gentleman, who was fond of his wife, in vain ene | 
deavored to persuade the old woman to part with her 
musical favorite, though he finally offered her*two } 
hundred francs for it. His wife continued to be un- [ 
easy, and to find the sum total of her happiness insuf- | 


came; and the old woman, a zealous loyalist, was} 
thrown into deep distress, by the banishment of the} 
excellent Charles X. ‘The gentleman now determin- | 
ed, not without many scruples of conscien@e, and} 
thinking perhaps of the poor man’s ewe lamb, in the | 
parable told by the prophet to King David, to get pos-{ 
session of the bird by stratagem. While the old wo- 
man was gone to condole with some of her friends in} 
affliction, he visited the Porter’s lodge, occupied by; 
herself and her husband, and contrived to send the lat-| 
ter away ona trifling errand. 
which he had bought for the purpose. His wife wash} 
now satisfied, and he was rewarded with her sweete-i} 
est smilés. But twinges of conscience disturbed higsj 
otherwise complete enjoyment, and after some time} 


his offer to her, which she refused more decidedly thang 
before. She now loved the bird, she said, better thang} 
ever, for the sympathy it evinced for the misfortunes] 


sung at all. The gentleman had probably purchased§ 
a female bird, Thus all the parties were at once sa-j 


tisfied. i 


of the royal family. Since the three days it had nota 


ficient, wtthout the coveted article. The days of July | 


Daring his absence, he} 
took the bird out of the cage, and substituted anothers 


he went again to visit the old woman. He repeateds} 
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An Exrraorpinary Peritt.—We have given some 
notice of the unprecedented rising of the Ohio river and 
other western waters, and the dreadful calamities 
which have attended it. The following particulars of 
an event on the Alum creek, we are permitted to copy 
from a letter from J. R. Swan, Esq. of Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Theodore D. Weld, the subject of it, is a well 
known citizen. The letter originally intended for the 


_ eye and ear of private friends, will be read with in- 


tense interest. 
Conumavs, February 16, 1882. 
Mr. Theodore D. Weld came here yesterday. The 


th Legislature adjourned on Monday last; consequently 
\ he was disappointed in not being able to present the 
| object of his tour tothem. The country is flooded by 


rains, and the streams, or at least the Sciota, have not 


_ been so high since 1807. The stages are lumber wa- 


ons, with four horses. Friday night last, the 10th, 
r. Weld, with one other passenger and two stage 


» drivers attempted to cross Alum creek, a few miles 


~~ east of Columbus. 
} instantly swimming. The wagon tilted and threw the 
» other passenger and drivers upon one side, and they 

_ were washed on the shore. 


The horses plunged in, and were 


Mr. Weld was thrown 


m™. near the axletree, and caught hold of the upright.— 


The driver jerked his horses so as to bring the leaders 
up the stream, as there was but one place where they 
could swim out, and they were rapidly floating with 
the swift current. This movement threw every thing 
into confusion. Mr. Weld found himself near the 
heads of the leaders, and they (being martingaled so 
that their heads were drawn into the water,) were 
plunging and struggling. ‘To prevent himself from 

ing struck by them, he attempted to seize them by 


|| the headstall, but was struck down and came up be- 


tween the wheel horses and the leaders. He was 
again struck down, and again rose in the midst of the 


) mass of horses and wagon, and found himself entan- 


led. 
P Having struggled for some time, he was sensible 
that the lines or whatever clse that held him, were 
giving way; he caught hold of the headstall of one of 
the horses, and, placing one foot upon the byeastof the 


+. of the horse, cleared himselfand began to swim down 
‘the stream. It was about midnight, and the moon had 


sunk; but there was sufficient light to see the bank 


| was steep, and affurded no place to ascend. He con- 


‘tinued to swim down the stream about a quarter of a 


' mile, when he saw a place that seemed to promise a 


sloping bank. He made for it, and reaching it, found 


» aplace where the torrent had washed under a hiil, 


_ away by the rapid current. 


and there was no means of obtaining rest, except by 


. seizing upon the roots which projected from under the 


bank. He seized upon a root, but was soon washed 
He then went down for 


‘a considerable distance, and perceiving on the other 


’ side a place at which he might escape, he made al- 
most a death struggle to reach it. He was now almost 
exhausted, having gone down about a mile,and having 
_ deen thrown into a small whirlpool where one of his 
» legs was struck by a log or rock, which rendered it 


aseless in swimming, and being incumbered with his 
tloak, surtouts, overhauls, and overshoes. He took 


| »ff his cloak, and (swimming on his back,) endeavored 


do. 
4 ‘sould not tear it off he took the skirts, one in each 


‘yo take off his upper surtout. This he found he could 
He then tore the front of it, and finding he 


aand, and tore it up the back, but finally gave it up. 


(de pushed off his overshoes, and get off 

ais boots. He got one partly off, but they were too 

“nuch soaked, and his feet too much swollen to enable 

aim to rid himself of them. 

» He continued to godown the stream without any 


effort, except keeping himself above water, until he 
saw a tree which had fallen from the bank into the 
water. He put forth all his strength to reach it, and 
was barely able to reach a branch. It was covered 
with ice; his hand slipped; he caught another branch, 
but his hands having lost all their power, he could 
hold on but a moment., At this instant he saw some 
bushes at a short distance, which he immediately 
swam to, and there, for the first time, put his feet upon 
the bottom of the stream. The water was up to his 
waist, and looking about, he discovered that the bank 
was about the height of five feet perpendicular, and 
that his only foot-hold and place of safety was where 
he was then standing in the water. He could see no 
light—nothing but an untouched and solitary wilder- 
ness about him. He thought it useless to cry for help 
in that dead hour of the night; he was upwards of a 
mile from the place where he went into the stream, 
chilled through and exhausted. He did endeavor, 
however to cry for help; he could at first hardly raise 
the sound of his voice, but was at length able to cry 
out. He cried for help and listened; and cried and 
listened until he was entirely exhausted; no’ sound 
was heard to answer him. He had lost all —— in 
his limbs; was in no pain; his eye-sight began to fail, 
and he could no longer hear the voice of the waters. 
He knew, (seemingly,) that he was dying, but had pre- | 
sence of mind enough to lean over upon the bushes, 
so that his body should not be swept away. The last 
ray of reason finally left him, and he had passed the 
last conscious struggle of life with death. The last 
recollection was an indistinct vision of light and faces, 
and when he again opened his eyes, he was lying upon 
a bed, and the pitying compassionate face of a woman 
was before him. 

Nearly a quarter of a mile from where his cry for 
help was raised, this woman had heard and been 
awakened by it. She awoke her husband; it was then 
half past two o’clock in the morning, and he getting 
together other neighbors, they started in search of 
him. He had ceased to cry, and the men having got 
a canoe, crossed the creek; and being unable on ac- 
count of the current to go up it, left their canoe and 
searching the bank, found him leaning over the bushes 
senseless. They were barely able to reach over 
the bank and get hold of the collar of his coat, so as to 
raise him up. They took him toacabin, and in about 
an hour, by friction, &c. brought him to life. He 
stayed with the woman J mentioned, and her husband, 
five days, and he tell’s me he could not have been 
treated more kindly by his dearest relatives. He says 
he shall ever after this love a log cabin; and the com- 
passionate and anxious look of Mrs. Patch, when 
he first opened his eyes, will never be forgotton. He 
had, when here yesterday, entirely recovered, except 
that the extremities of his fingers, and some of the 
muscles of his feet were still numb, and retained a 
peculiar prickly sensation. He lost about two thirds 
of his baggage, many of his papers, but none of his mo- 
ney. He started this morning for Cincinnati, and in- 
tends to remain there two or three weeks, until he can 
hear from his friends at the east. 


Sotomon Snesa.—The power of this monarch 
had spread his wisdom to the remotest parts of the 
known world. Queen Sheba, attracted by the splendor 
of his reputation, visited this poetical king at his own 
court. There, one day, to exercise the sagacity of the 
monarch, Sheba presented herself at the foot of the 
throne. In cach hand she held a wreath of flowers; the 
one composed of natural, and the other of artificial flow- 
ers. Art, in the labor of the mimetic wreath, had ex- 
qusitely emulated the lively hues of nature; so that at 
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the distance it was held by the Queen for the inspection 
of the King, it was deemed impossible for him to decide, 
as the question imported which wreath was the produc- 
tion of nature, and which the production of art. 

The sagacious Solomon seemed perplexed ; yet to be 
vanquished in a trifle, by a trifling woman, irritated his 
pride. ‘The son of David, he who had written treatises 
on the vegetable productions, “from the cedar to the 
hysop,” to acknowledge himself outwitted by a woman, 
with shreds of paper and glazed paintings! The honor 
of the monarch’s reputation for divine sagacity seemed 
diminished ; and the whole Jewish court looked solemn 
and melancholy. At length, an expedient presented 
itself to the king; and it must be confessed worthy of 
the natural philosopher. Observing a cluster of bees 
hovering about a window, he commanded that it should 
be opened; it was opened; the bees rushed into the court, 
and alighted immediately on one of the wreaths, while 
not a single one fixed on the other. The baffled Sheba 
had one more reason to be astonished at the wisdom of 
Solomon, 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


— 


DOUGHTY’S CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
During the progress of the first volume of this work, it 
was supposed that its design and execution was so per- 
fect as to leave no room forimprovement. The delinea- 
tions’ were gencrally correct and the execution of the 
whole very justly considered as superior to any thing at 
the price which had ever been offered in the country— 
and the hope was then expressed that it might be equally 
sustained in future and not, as is too often the case, de- 
teriorate as it gathered patronage. How agreeably then 
are the public disappointed by the first number of Vol. 
II.; the embellishments of which considerably surpass 
those of the previous volume. The plate of wild horses 
is very spirited—A dapple grey is reduced almost to 
quietude, by the noose of the lasso, while a black and a 
pie-bald are flying in the highest state of excitement 
across the plain. Mr. Head could have desired no better 
illustration of some of his striking scenes on the Pam- 
pas than this very picture. The delineation of the 
Horned Owl fastening upon a rabbit is extremely happy ; 
—you see before you the bird gloating over its victim 
and spreading its huge wings in exultation at the success 
of its exertions—the finish of this is high and perfect. 
In typographical execution too, the publishers need not 
fear comparison with the best executed works in the 
country, and if their printer keeps his color and clear- 
ness evenly to the end, he will have the merit of furnish- 
ing one of the best specimens in the art of the present 
time. The matter of this number is wel] chosen and of 
considerable interest. 


Bourrienne’s Life of Nupoleon—Second edition—Carey 
& Lea, Philadelphia. 


The extraordinary popularity of this work is exempli- 
fied in the appearance of a second edition, comprised in 
a large octavo volume of nearly seven hundred pages. 
The first, issued by the same publishers, consisted of 
an accurate and comprehensive translation, in which the 
spirit of the whole ten volumes of the original were 
compressed into two. A new edition being called for, 
the present volume has been the result; and it is in all 
respects immeasurably superior to the first edition. Its 
value is greatly enhanced by the addition, from the best 
authorities, of various narratives and observations which 
throw new lights on Bourrienne’s recital. These have 


lena, frem the memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, of Gene- 
ral Rapp, of Constant, and from the writings of the 
Marquis of Londonderry and other English officers. 
The testimony of all these, with numerous other writers, 
is introduced in the form of copious notes, whenever the 
-recital is given differently by any of them. We have 
thus, ata single glance, and without the labor of search- 
ing through a library to obtain it, a mass of evidence 
bearing upon all of the inany disputed points in the his- 
tory of the Great Butcher of the Nineteenth Century. 
The escape of the French fleet from Nelson, near Alex- 
andria; the battle of the Nile; his fancy for Mahome- 
tanism; the horrid massacre of four thousand prisoners 
at Jaffa; the poisoning of his sick soldiers at the same 
place; the trial of Georges, about all which there has 
been voluminous disputation, are presented to the reader, 
accompanied by the statement of various writers, These, 
together with the absence of all unnecessary details, 
constitute the chief merits of the present edition. It 
contains a mass of information concerning Napoleon, of 
the most intensely interestitpiisind, because it is the re- 
sult of personal observation. We have so often referred 
to Bourrienne’s Memoirs, and the public are so familiar 
with his general merits, that we can do no more at pre- 
sent than advise all searchers after truth, and all lovers 
of good reading, to possess themselves of a copy of this 
greatly improved edition. 


The Court and Camp of Bonaparte.—Family Library, 
No. XXIX. 
This is a collection of sketches of the lives of distin- 
guished statesmen, soldiers, and courtiers, connected 
with the empire of Napoleon; as also biographical noti- 
ces of the mnembers of the Bonaparte family. When 
some fifty of these brief lives are condensed into a 
volume of three or four hundred pages, no very detailed 
statement can be expected of any individual. The great 
merit of such a work would be the accuracy with which 
character is delineated by insulated anecdotes. Some 
of these are very striking and happily chosen. Prefixed 
to the volume is a handsome portrait of that “King of 
Cats,” Talleyrand. A tabular view of the branches of 
the Bonaparte family is one of the best chosen embel- 
lishments, the arrangement of which enables one to see 
at a glance, the relationship which the different members 
whose names we so often mect with, bear to each other. 


Carter & Hendec have issued No. 6, of Knowledge for 
the People or the Plain Why and Because, devoted to the 
illustration of all sorts of sayings and doings in regard 
to Sports and Pastimes. The author of “ Laconics” has 
in the progress of this work, disseminated much useful 
and curious information in a manner peculiarly his own 
and admirably ealculated to Le understood and remem- 
bered, There is in this number a plentiful sprinkling of 
antiquarian lore, displaying the origin of inany proverbs 
and customs of long standing, some of which still exist. 
We perceive that the price for 72 pages neatly put up is 
marked twelve and a half cents. May we not hope that 
such cheap and rational amusements will in some mea- 
sure take the place of dissipation and intemperate indul- 
gence, among the laboring classes. : 


A Catechism of Facts respecting the Nature, Prevention 
and curc of Cholera—By A. B. Granville. 
This is the title of a miniature volume, republished by 
Carey & Hart, which contains in dialogue form the prin. 
cipal part of what is at present known of the nature and 
treatment of this formidable disease. The author is a 
non-con tagionist, as indeed are most well informed wri- 
ters on this subject. A just discrimination is made be- 
tween contagion and infection in the transmission of 
diseases, and many excellent hints are given for the 


been obtained from Napoleon’s own dictation at St. He- 


general preservation of health. 
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VARIETICS. trive to be pious, is much to be admired, since we find 
=— that they occupy one pew only in the Chapel, and which 


At McKewans repository in Chesnut street may be 
had, at a reasonable price, Hoou’s Comic Anuual for 
1832. [tis croxded with good thi: gs of its kind, trom 
which we take the tullowiiy characieristic dialogue: 

PASTORAL CONTROVERSY. 
DUGGINS. 

Sally is tall and not too straight— 

Those very poplar shapes | hate; 

But something tivisted like an S— 

A crook becomes a sheperdhiess. 
NUGGINS. 

When Peggy’s dog her arms emprison, 

I often wisi my lot was hisn ; 

How often I should stand and turn, 

To get a pat from hands like hern. 
DUGGINS. 

I tell Sall’s lambs hoggenet they be, 

To stare about and Stare at she ; 

But when I look she tursiggand shies, 

And won’t bear none but their sheep’s eyes ! 
HUGGINS. 

Loye goes with Peggy where she goes— 

Beneath her smile the garden grows; 

Potatoes spring, and cabbage starts, 

*Tatoes have eyes, and cabbage hearts! 


Lorp Byron’s Worxs.—The new edition of the Life 
and Works of Lord Byron, now published by Murray, 
in London, will be in fourteen volumes, will extend to 
50,000 copies, making 700,000 volumes—the quantity of 
paper used will be 35,000 reams; the cloth binding will 
consume more than 60,000 yards, and 100,000 pounds 
weight of pasteboard ; the number of persons kept in 
constant employment for 14 months, in manufacturing 
the paper, in printing, engraving, binding, &c. will be 
300; and one million two hundred thousand dollars will 
be circulated by the edition. 


An Ovrane Ovranc isa highly important personage 
in Walter Scott's late novel of ** Count Robert of Paris.” 
This monster does everything ; much more, indeed, than 
his biographer, except, perhaps, write anovel. He keeps 
u prison—feeds the caplive—-fights for and with him— 
helps his escape—pursucs, and mak%s love to a lady— 
rather indecorously it is true, and then—but here is a gap. 
Sir Walter actually leaves his life unfinished, and after 
cruelly provoking an interest » this creature, omits to 
tell us what became of him—thus violating an estab- 
lished, and always to be commended rule among story 
tellers. It is a sad decline in the powers—not to speak 
of the taste of our favorite author, when, to bring about 
his catastrophe, he is compelled to employ such execu- 
tioners as these, 


A Cueerrut Compranion.—A gentleman who had 
lately built a house, was showing it to a friend, and with 
great glee was pointing out all its various accommoda- 
tions. “My dear sir,” interrupted the other, “have you 
made the staircase wide enough to bring down your own 
coffin.” 


A fair fashionable, lately united to one of the most 
dashing dandies of the day, having cause to complain of 
neglectful behaviour, the bridegroom replied, “Have pa- 
tience, my dear, I am like the Prodigal son, and will re- 
form by-and-by.” “And I, sir,” replied the spirited 
bride, “will also be like the prodigal son.” “In what 
manner, madam?” “J will arise and go unto my father!” 
She left the house the sume morning. 


Piety oF tue Juxion Unitep Service Civus.—We 
have heard that the Junior United Service Club, with 
feelings of pious enthusiasm, some months ago became 
tenants of a pew in the Chapel of St. Philip, opposite to 
their own domicile. Really the economical way in which 


being calculated to contain only nine persons, by a little 
arithmetical calenlation we find that it will take just 
three years and a quarter to admit of every wember ot the 
Club going once to Church! 


A Hicu torn Pra.—in the course of the searches for 
those unclean animals, the swine, which were found to 
pollute the air and endanger the health of the two-legged 
adjoining inhabitants, a very stately sow was discovered 
some six or seven stories up, belonging to and possessed 
by ‘a boy of the Emerald Isle..—The size of this beast 
surprised the existing gentleman, and really threatened 
hazard to the flooring. ‘Tell me,’ says he,*how did you 
contrive to get this great beast up stairs!’ ‘Ay, faith, and 
I can do that asily,’ quoth Pat, ‘for by the powers, he’s 


Extraorpinary Wacrer.—Mr. Udny, the venerable 
postmaster of Lismore, undertook, for a wager, to travel 
from that town to Latmore, in an oyster barrel,drawn by 
a pig, a badger, two cats, a goose, and a hedge-hog. His 
head was decorated with a red nightcap, and he drove 
with a whip similar to a pig-driver’s. He is in his 97th 
year.— Bedford Chronicle. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


COMMUNICATION. 

The devotees in the department of the fine arts, may be con- 
gratulated on the appearance of the second number of ‘A 
Key to drawing the Human Figure,” to which the student 
can be referred for legitimate instruction in that highly intee 
resting accomplishment. There is in this number, ina con- 
densed form, a Jarge amount of information on the subject 
to which it refers, resulting from years of »ppplication, ana- 
lysis, and close observation of the first graphic productions 
in the world. "The whole work may be considered as a text 
book in the art, to which the student may resort for rules, 
the practitioner as a remembrancer, and the amateur asa 
»means by which he may acquire the principles of the art, 
and a competent knowledge to enable him to estimate and 
compare the works of artists by just rules—without an obe 
servance of which no picture can possess acknowledged 
claims to eminenee. A knowledge of drawing should be 
diffused through society as liberally as rays of light, it being 
an additional language addressed to the eye, which is often 
called in requisition to aid that addressed to the ear. Being 
as acquirable as an ordinary handwriting, it should be as uni- 
versally taught; and nothing but its apparent difficulty could 
ever have prevented its becoming a regular branch of school 
education. The book before us reduces the art to the sim- 
plicity of rules within the capacity of any one to acquire. A 
false notion has heretofore prevailed, that drawing could 
only be learned by those whom nature had endowed with 
genius—an idea worthy only of the dark ages, and now hap- 
pily exploded by the progress of general intelligence and the 
consequent self-dependence of the faculties. What in those 
days was genius, is now application and practice upon rules 
laid down in every department of human pursuits; so that, 
elevation of charzeter, superiority of mind, genius, &e. &e. 
are nothing but the results cf an enjoyment of early advane 
tages of acquiring a knowledge of rules and precepts pertain- 
ing tothe various branches of human intelligence. 

The work now publishing by Mr. Stewart, is of exceed- 
ing utility in the study of the fine arts—superior to any heree 
tofore presented tothe community. Tt should be in the stu- 
dies and schools of our rising generation; and when our 
public affairs fall to their eare, so much better will they be 
qualified to perform their item of duty, as such an accome 
plishment will improve their taste and liberalise their minds, 
The illustrative examples are very spirited, and well caleue 


those one thousand five hundred valiant gentlemen con- 


lated to interest the learner in the pursuit of his studies, 


never been down yet.’ . 
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ARIEL. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 31. 


Bei wer’s Nover or Everxe Aran.—So much sensa 
tien has been created in the reading public by the ap- 
pearance of Bulwer’s new novel, and so much has been 
published of the trial of this personage, that we are led 
to believe a short biographical sketch of his life would 
be acceptable to those who have read the work, to ena- 
ble them to judge how the author has al ered and added 
to his production, ‘To those who have not read the no- 
vel, the particulars of his remarkable life. will prove in- 
teresting. 

Eugene Aram was a man of considerable learning, 
which he acquired under great disadvantages; he was 
also remarkable for his unhappy fate, and the singular 
circumstances that occasioned and attended it. He was 
born in Ramsgill, a village of Yorkshire, England, in 
the year 1704, and was descended of an ancient family, 
though his father was in no higher station than a gar- 
dener. His family removed to Bondgate, and at five 


years old Eugene was sent to school, where he learned | 


to read the New Testament in English, which was nearly 
all he was ever taught. At thirteen he went to live with 
his father at Newby, and attended in the family of Sir 
Edward Blackett, till the death of that gentleman. It 
was at this house that his prepensity to literature first 
appeared. He was always of a solitary disposition and 
uncommonly fond of books and retirement; and here 
he enjoyed all the advantages of privacy. He applied 
himself at first chiefly to mathematical studies, in which 
he made considerable proficiency. At sixteen he was 
sent to London, and acted in the capacity of book- 
keeper. After continuing here a year, says one of his 
biographers, he was taken with the small-pox, and suf- 
fered cs eed under that loathsome distemper, now hap- 
pily nearly unknown in civilised countries. He after. 
wards returned to Yorkshire, in consequence of an 
invitation from his father, and there continued to prose- 
cute his studies, but found in polite literature much 
greater charms than in the mathematics, which occa- 
sioned him to apply himself to poetry, history, and an- 
tiquities. After this we find him keeping a school at 
Netherdale, where he married. But his marriage proved 
an unhappy connection; for to the misconduct of his 
wife he afterwards attributed the misfortunes that befel 
him. Inthe meanwhile, having discovered his deficien- 
cies in the learned languages, he applied himself to the 
etudy of the Latin and Greek tongues; after which he 
read, with great avidity and diligence, all the Latin clas. 
sics, historians and poets. On this part of his life it is 
not our intention to enter into minute particulars; suf- 
fice it to say he acquired also the Hebrew and French 
languages. He was afierwards employed as usher and 
tutor in several parts of England, during which time he 
studied Heraldry, Botany, Chaldee and Arabic, &e. &c. 
But in the midst of these lea:ned labors and inquiries, 
it appears that Aram committed a crime, which could 
not naturally have been expected from a man of so 
studious a turn, and which is the more extraordinary, as 
the inducement that led him to it is said to have been 
only gain, though he himself afterwards assigned a dif- 
ferent motive. On the 8th of February 1744 he mur- 


dered Daniel Clark, x» shoemaker, in conjunction with 
whom and another person, he seems to have been con. 
cerned in some fraudulent practices. ‘The wurder how- 
ever, Was concealed ear fuurteen years, and then was 
discovered by a skeleton being ace.dently found, which 
Was supposed to be that of Clark. ‘This was a mistake; 
but it led to a discovery of the whole transaction, and 
Aram’‘s wile, from whom he had been separated a con- 
siderable time, was a principal evidence against him. 
When he was apprepenced on suspicion of this murder, 
he was usher of a school at Lynn in Norfolk. He was 
brought from thence to York Castle, and on the 3d of 
August 1759 was tried at York Assizes for the murder. 
He was found guilty on the testimony of Richard House- 
man, corroborated by that of his wife, and other circum. 
stantial evidence. ‘The @Mbich he read in Court 
on this occasion is exccediya———EE and is at once an 
evidence of his taste, et though not of 
hisinnocence. He said the whole tenor of his life con- 
tradicted every particular o indictment. He called 
on all who had known him show a single intance in 
his life of any immorality, fraud or violence, or injury 
to any man’s person or property. He insisted that the 
state of his health precluded the belief that he could 
have committed the alleged crime. He had been ex- 
tremely ill and reduced to crutches. He had had no 
temptation which could be alleged, to pilfer another's 
property, being in circustances not of want, but of in- 
dependence, with no luxurious habits to pamper. 

Clark’s disappearance was, he urged, no proof of his 
being dead ; this is precisely the argument used in our 
own country on the all engrossing subject of Morgan’s 
disapperance. Hecontended that there was no criterion 
to distinguish the sex of the bones which were found. 
The attempt to identify the bones of a dead person he 
declaied absurd, since living individuals had frequently 
been mistaken for each other. These and other argu- 
ments were forcibly impressed on the judge and jury, 
and in conclusion, he put himself upon the candor, the 
justice, and the humanity of those who were to deter- 
mine his case. 

After his conviction, he Bille ssod the justice of his 
sentence, totwo clergyman who attended him in York 
Castle. Being asked by one of them, what was his mo- 
tive for committing the crime, he answered, “ he sus- 
pected Clark of having an unlawful communication 
with his wife; that he was persuaded at the time he 
committed the murder, he did right, but that since, he 
thought it wrong.” He now made an attempt upon his 
own life, by cutting his arm in two places with a razor, 
which he had concealed for that purpose. By proper 
applications, he was brought to himself, and though 
weak, was conducted to the place of execution, where 
being asked if he had anything to say, he replied in the 
negative. He was immediately afterwards executed, 
and his body being conveyed to Knaresborough forest, 
he was there hung in ‘chains, pursuant to his sentence. 
It is exceedingly to be lamented, that a man possessed of 
such abilities, and such application, should have made 
such an exit; and weare mortified at human nature to find 
excellent a head united to so bad a heart. The progress 
that he made in literature, considering the little instruc- 
tion that he received, and the advantages under which 
he labored, is admitted by all the authorities we have 
consulted, as truly astonishing; and that his powers of 
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mind were uncommonly great, cannot be reasonably 
questioned. Eugene Aram possessed talents and acqui- 
sitions that might have classed him among the most 
respectable of human characters, if his moral qualities 
had been equal to his intellectual. But vice degraded 
him, and caused a man to fall deservedly by the hands 
of the common executioner, who might have been an 
ornament to his species. 

Such, as briefly as possible, are the facts on which the 
fiction is grounded. Bulwer has interwoven many fine 
touches of nature, as well as some philosophical disqui- 
sitions of point and effect ; and we have found few rise 
from the perusal of the novel, particularly the first vol- 
ume, without expressing feelings of gratification and 
pleasure. For most of the above outline we are indebted 
to the Annual Registems some of the facts are ob- 
tained from the “siguummmmend other sources, 


icken upon us in the late 
in Scotland. The follow. 


The horrors of the! 
accounts of its onward 1 
ing case is truly awful. 

“Buriep \xive!—An unfortunate laborer was lately 
seized at Haddington with Cholera and died, or was giv- 
en up by the doctors. His relatives, according to a re- 
cent order to that effect, proceeded to coffin him as soon 
as his death had been announced. When the grave 
clothes had laid a short time on him, the dead man threw 
them, by a sweep of his right arm, from his breast. No 
notice was taken of this, but a few fir boards were hasti- 
ly nailed together for his coffin, and he was thrust into 


‘his “narrow home,” while his chest undulated with the 


spasms “which are said to occur after death.’? From the 
period of his reputed demise until the clods of the valley 
covered him, a space of little more than five hours elaps- 
ed!” 

Itis a well known feature of the Cholera, that the 
body of its victim is frequently distorted by convulsive 
twitches of the nerves and flesh, long after life is extinct. 
May not the knowledge of this fact be the innocent cause 
of numberless premature interments? When the yel- 
low fever visited Philadelphia ig 1793, it is believed that 
multitudes were hurried to their graves before life was 
extinct, the half-savage attendants willingly mistaking a 


sinking spell for death. & 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. D. A. Shippensburg, Aas er for Vol. 5.—-Dr. C. Wash- 
ington; Ga. is ree’d. The enclosure from S. H. B. 
Boxford, Ms. isree’d and pspers sent.——W. H. S. Chi- 
licothe, O. will accept our thanks for the trouble he has 
had; his enclosure was duly rec’d.——Z. M., Wheeling, 
Va. is rec’d—all right. 

The mere wordy paragraphs occasionally sent usby a certain 
illiterate youth, are always treated as they deserve—they 
are used with other waste paper in place of charcoal. 


We are ready and willing to give Eugenio a hearing—our 
compositors never would attempt to decypher his witti- 
cisms, if such they be. He should go to school both for 
his spelling and caliigraphy—as the learned call writing. 


Why cannot **** sometimes amuse the public? His quiet 
course of life may make himself very comfortable, but is 
it using well those talents committed to his keeping. He is 
capable of enchaining attention by his wit, and of instruct- 
ing those who require some other medium than preaching. 


We have no objection to P’s occasionally penetrating to our 
private desk, but we pray him to let it be as seldom as 
possible, and then only when he has something to say and 
worthy of being said. Visits, made or received, are for 
the most part an intolerable consumption of time, unless 
prudently ordered. 


SIXTH VOLUME OF THE ARIEL—1832. 
Embellished with twelve splendid original engravings. 


ON Saturday, the 28th of April next, the First Number of the 
Sixth Volume of the Ariel will be brought out for public inspec- 
tion, and regularly forwarded to subscribers, in a style of neatness 
and beauty surpassed by no periodical in this country. In an- 
nouncing the commencement of a new volume of this popular pe- 
riodidal, the editor acknowledges with pride the extensive patron - 
age which a discerning public has bestowed on it for five years 
past, and at the same time is determined that no expense or pains 
shall be wanting to make it even superior to what it has been 
heretofore. The improvements to be made in Volume Sixth, are 
numerous and valuable, contributing to enhance the merits of this 
most cheap and entertaining literary miscellany. If it bas been 
hitherto considered attractive, from the lively variety of its con- 
tents, and the beauty of its embellishments—it will now be offered 
with increased claims to patronage, and a still greater confidence 
in its powers of pleasing. 

The Ariel is a literary journal, issued every other Saturday, on 
a sheet of beautiful paper, folded into sixteen royal octavo pages of 
the largest size, and embellished with twelve beautiful engravings, 
prepared and published at great expense exclusively for the Ariel. 
These engravings appear in every second number of the work, un- 
til the whole are published. Among the varied contents of the 
Ariel, will be found the choicest beauties from the standard For- 
eign and American Magazines, the Annuals, &c. with a iargeffund 
of excellent original contributions—forming altogether a delightful 
melange of Tales, Sketches, Essays, Poetry, Biography, History, 
Romance, Anecdotes, Enigmas, and other matter which it is im- 
possible here te enumerate. 

During the five years that the Ariel has been established, it has 
been supported by a list of more than 6000 subscribers, a number 
which is constantly increasing; and to that respectable list of pa- 
trons the Edi!or confidently appeals for the fidelity with which his 

romises have been fulfilled. aving at his command the follow- 
ng well known and highly interesting periodicals, the reader is ut 
once enabled to judge of his facilities for making the Ariel valuable 
and entertaining;— Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazinc, Campbell's 
New Mouthly Magazine, London La Belle Assemblee, The Month- 
ly Review, The Sporting Magazine, The London Mirror, The Court 
Journal, Bell's Weekly Mrssenger, The London Magazine, Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, all the Annuals, &c. 

From these pure sources of rational entertainment, are drawn 
the stores which fill up the Ariel, in addition to interesting items 
of news, events of the times, remarks upon them, and in fact every 
thing which can tend to make a literary journal inreresting and 
amusing to its readers. Atthe end of the year, the Sixth Volume 
will contain 416 pages and 12 engravings—fo:rming a book of un- 
common cheapness, and pleasing to refer to at all t'mes. 

In order still further toinerease the circulation of the Ariel, and 
to enable the editor togo on sieadily in improving ils character, he 
offers the following 


LITERARY PREMIUMS. 


¥.—Any person who will procure seven subscribers, and remit 
$10, shall receive a copy of the Ariel for himself. 

Il —Any person who will procure ten subscribers, and remit S15 
shall receive a copy ofthe ATLANTIC SOUVENIR for 1832, con- 
taining 12 splendid engravings, or the LIFE OF NAPOLEON, in 
two volumes, and a copy of the Ariel. 

twenty subscribers and $30, BYRON'’S WORKS com- 
plete, rg the LIFE OF NAPOLEON, both beautifully bound, and 
the Ariel. 

IV —For twenty-eight subscribers, and the subscription morey, 
the following valuable works;—-SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS, two 
volumes, with 41 plates, GODMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY, 3 
vols. 160 plates, and the LIFE OF NAPOLEON in two volumes, 
all beautifully bound, and the Ariel. 

Should competitors for the premiums desire any other work in 
lieu of those abovenamed, the editor will cheerfully substitute such, 
of equal value, as may be preferred. 

At least one of the above literary premiums could be gained by 
the reader of this in his own neighborhood, and if his exertions 
were pushed into the adjacent villages, it is probable he could enti- 
tle himself to all of them. The offers made by the editor are at 
least worth trying for. 

The above works are all handsomely bound, are warranted per- 
fect, and will be delivered free of cost, in Pittsburg, Charleston, 
New York and Baltimore, or otherwise forwarded as may be di- 
rected; in the latter case at the owner's risk. It is desirable that all 
orders for the Ariel should be received before the close of April, that 
the nnmber of copies tu be printed may be correctly ascertained. 


TERMS—THE ARIEL is issued every other Saturday, and is 
carefully mailed the day preccding, packed in substantial wrap- 
pers for country subscribers, at $1.50 per annum, payable invaria- 
bly in advance, 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, 
BY EDMUND MORRIS, 

AT THE OFFICE OF THE SATURDAY BULLETIN, NO. 954 
CHESNUT STREET, UP STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Price $1.50 vearly—payable in advance 
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